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organisation,   it   never   caught   up   with   the
superiority of the Confederate generals.

The Union was at a further disadvantage in
having its capital, Washington, so exposed to the
enemy. There it lay on the very borders of Vir-
ginia, a rebel state. It stood on the north bank
of the Potomac; across the water lay the territory
of the Confederacy. The Union set great store
upon its capital; it was the symbol of the Union,
and,  had it been  captured,   the Confederacy
would have gained a great point. Washington
was protected by having behind it the state of
Maryland, but throughout the war its defence
was  a major preoccupation  with   the  Union
government. 'The safety of Washington/ says
F. L. Paxson in The American Civil War, 'was
the first military problem of the war, and re-
mained among the most difficult to the end/ It
is true that the Confederate capital itself was
established in the state of Virginia, at Rich-
mond, about a hundred miles from Washington
as the crow flies, and it was therefore somewhat
exposed to attack. The Union regarded its cap-
ture as an important priority in its plans. But it
was neither so exposed nor so important as Wash-
ington. If it were lost, a new capital could have
been chosen.  Indeed Richmond itself had been
selected after an initial period in Montgomery,
Alabama, at the outset of the Confederacy; no
special tradition or symbolic value was attached
to it
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